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OVERCROWDING IN GERMAN ADVANCED EDUCATION 


Recent injunctions in some of the German states are directed 
against admitting to higher education those whose talents or 
health seem insufficient for benefitting by advanced instruction. 
Such injunctions, as Father J. Schroteler, S.J., in the quarterly 
“Schule und Erziehung” (Jan., 1930, Dusseldorf), points out, are 
of very old standing. But the large numbers of unemployed 
amongst the educated youths and maidens in Germany make new 
regulations most necessary. No doubt, the war and the depres- 
sion in the world market have aggravated the evil to an alarming 
extent; but there has been for years, even for centuries, an un- 
healthy tendency on the part of some parents, to push their chil- 
dren into the ranks of the better educated. 

Until the rapid development of German trade some sixty years 
ago, the sons of farmers, merchants and tradespeople usually 
followed the vocations of their fathers. As most of the factories 
and merchants’ establishments were family concerns, and as the 
small mining industries were either in the hands of the state or of 
individual proprietors, there was not much room for clerical 
staffs. The few commercial travellers might excite the interest 
of boys in lonely villages; but their elders and the townspeople 
looked upon them with no greater regard than upon travelling 
hucksters. According to their ideas, no man ought to start in a 
certain kind of business unless he had the hope of possessing one 
day an establishment of his own. The sons who could not take 
over the fathers’ business or position usually emigrated, or, if 
they were gifted, were sent to the higher schools. Certificates of 
different degrees granted by them opened the road to positions 
in the civil service, or to the universities and to the learned 
professions. 
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In the course of time three different stages of higher education 
were developed: 

(1) The lower (or middle) maturity. This certificate required 
the attendance at a grammar or other higher school for six years 
between the ages of ten to sixteen. It gave the claim to con- 
tinue the education in the higher classes of the gymnasium or a 
school of similar rank; it admitted also to certain professional 
courses of education. 

(2) The maturity properly so called. This certificate qualified 
the bearer, who had taken the full gymnasium or similar course, 
as being sufficiently “matured” te benefit by a university course, 
and as being capable for a learned profession. Each of the 
maturity certificates opened also the way to the civil service; 
the middle one for inferior positions, the second one for positions 
of middle rank. 

(3) The university certificates were given to those who, after 
three years of study at a school of university rank, had passed 
examinations for the learned professions, and for special admin- 
istrative and judicial positions in the gift of the government. 

When the trade and industrial development ensued, a great 
many of the educated youths found positions in merchants’ and 
factory offices, or were apprenticed in the different industries, 
with a view of becoming managers. But outside the great in- 
dustrial and trade centers, the ideal of parents was, still, to 
secure for their sons “safe” positions. For this reason they sent 
at least some of their sons, if possible, to the higher schools. 

Higher education offered another tempting prospect to far- 
seeing parents. Each of the three above-named degrees of edu- 
cation admitted to certain social circles, so that the certificate 
was a kind of hall mark. And what is more, the rank was 
shared, together with the official title, also by the wife, so that 
she became Mrs. Inspector, Mrs. Director, Mrs. Doctor. Many 
a son of an humble artisan or a small farmer who had gained a 
university degree intermarried with old high-class families out- 
side the nobility. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at, that there was a large 
amount of emulation between parents of different social stand- 
ing. Educated parents would naturally make every effort, lest 
their children should, as it were, go down the social ladder. On 
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the other hand, the comfortable farmer, the successful artisan, 
and the prosperous shopkeeper would attempt to raise some of 
their gifted and healthy sons to a higher social and educational 
status and to a calling more comfortable than their own; and as 
they usually made a careful selection, their sons frequently out- 
stripped those of educated parents, who sent their offspring 
indiscriminately to higher schools. 

Before the war there was, even for the holders of the lower 
certificate, a way to the highest social circles, viz., through the 
army. This certificate not only admitted, after some training, 
to the position of commissioned officer, and therefore to a rank at 
least equal to that gained by a university degree; but there was 
another way to this, i.e., through military service for one year. 
The possessor of the higher or even of the lower certificate of 
maturity had the option of serving only one year in the army, 
provided he lived at his own expense. During this year he was 
trained for the transient stage of petty officer; if he seemed 
capable he was called up again for some summer maneuvers, 
and then obtained the much coveted rank of commissioned officer 
of the reserve. Many a son of wealthy parents, who was not 
capable of gaining the higher maturity, entered by this way into 
a higher social circle as “Herr Lieutenant.” 

The overcrowding in the educated circles, caused by the differ- 
ent allurements, is not only disastrous for some individuals, but 
also for the state and for the city corporations. In order to 
provide to some extent for the many educated unemployed, a 
number of posts in the government departments, as well as in 
the city administrations, which could easily be filled by men 
and women of ordinary elementary education, are now reserved 
to the educated. But many of the latter are less intelligent than 
the former, and their character has not always been strengthened 
by a mere literary schooling and theoretical instruction. Many 
modern educationists, with a broad outlook, have at last come 
to the conclusion, which holy Church has come to centuries ago, 
viz., that the development of the intellect is not the only, and not 
even the best part of education. 

LamMBertT No.zg, O.S.B. 
Abter Weingarten, 
Germany. 















THE MEASUREMENT OF BEHAVIOR TRAITS 


The success of tests tor intelligence and scholastic achievement 
has led many to explore the possibility of tests for behavior traits. 
The usefulness of such tests is evident. Not only would they aid 
the teacher and the mental hygienist, in understanding the diffi- 
culties of individual children, but they would enable the research 
worker to attack many fundamental problems of behavior. 

The literature in this field is rapidly increasing. The present 
writer has already published reviews in 1925, 1927, and 1928 
(25, 26, 27). The present article will cover the work published 
since the last of these reviews appeared. Earlier researches will 
be mentioned only where it is necessary to give the proper 
background. 

We shall not attempt to cover all the enormous literature which 
has appeared in the field in question, but merely to mention the 
more significant work with a view to showing the development 
of the movement. Those who desire a more comprehensive re- 
view will find very useful the annual articles by May, Hart- 
shorne, and Welty in the Psychological Bulletin. Two of these 
(49, 50) have appeared since the last review by the present 
writer. The article by Bain (4) covering 261 papers on the 
measurement of attitude and opinion will also repay careful 
study. 

The first technique to be used for the measurement of behavior 
traits was the rating scale. In spite of the obvious defects of 
this method, it continues to play a useful part in research on be- 
havior. The older types of rating scales, however, are being 
rapidly supplanted by new and improved methods. 

Perhaps the most significant contributions to this technique 
in the past two or three years have been those made by May and 
Hartshorne in connection with the Character Education Inquiry, 
a project which will presently be discussed more fully. Here 
it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that these writers 
have developed four modified types of rating scales which de- 
serve description (34, 51). 

The first of these was the “portrait matching device.” A num- 
ber of short character sketches were prepared in accordance with 
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an interesting technique which cannot be described here. These 
short character sketches were intended to represent different 
degrees of the quality to be rated. The sketches were then pre- 
sented to the raters with instructions to write after each child’s 
name the number of the character sketch which seemed to fit him. 
Numerical values had already been assigned to the character 
sketches in accordance with the degree of the quality to be rated. 
These values then became the child’s score. 

A second method was used by children in rating each other. 
It was known as the “guess who” test. It was really a modifica- 
tion of the portrait matching device. Very brief character de- 
scriptions were given to the children and they were asked to 
guess what child the description best fitted. 

A third device was the “check list.” As the name implies 
this was a long list of such words as “cooperative,” “quarrel- 
some,” “charitable” and the like. The rater was instructed to 
read the list through and to check all the words which were felt 
to apply to the person being rated. Some of these words were 
considered to be positive indications of the quality in question 
and others were considered to be negative. If the rater checked 
more positive than negative words a score of +1 was given to 
the person rated. If more negative than positive words were 
checked the score was —1. Where the positive and negative 
scores were equal, the score was, of course, zero. 

The fourth device was the “conduct record.” Here a number 
of qualities were rated in accordance with specific behavior. 
For example under “cooperation” five statements were made. 
One of these statements was “works well and gladly with others.” 
If this particular statement was checked as true the child received 
a score of +2. Similarly the four other statements had weights 
of their own which were added to the child’s score as the state- 
ments were checked. 

Sister Rosa McDonough (45, 46) has published an elaborate 
study of the interrelation of various personality traits. The 
most interesting part of this investigation was the discovery that 
certain groups of traits could be statistically separated. She 
distinguished a “will group,” a “cheerfulness group” a “sociability 
group,” and an “emotional group.” This, of course, was very 
significant as being perhaps the first attempt to investigate scien- 
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tifically the existence of character traits. In her work Sister Rosa 
used various types of tests and a rating scale of a type first de- 
veloped by the present writer in which high reliabilities were 
secured by dividing a trait into a number of subtraits which 
were rated separately, the results then being combined into a 
score for the trait itself. 

Yepsen (76, 77, 78, 80) has published a good deal of research 
on a rating scale for social behavior which he has used with con- 
siderable success among the feeble-minded at Vineland. The 
general form of the test is much like the Hartshorne-May “con- 
duct record.” The test-retest reliability of this scale at Vine- 
land was .77. As a proof of its validity Yepsen adduces the 
fact that it “separated completely” twenty-five problem boys 
and twenty-five well-adjusted boys from the Orthogenic Dis- 
ciplinary School in Philadelphia. It did the same for ten problem 
children and ten well-adjusted children at the New Jersey State 
Home for Boys. 

Eccles (14) has recently published a revision of Yepsen’s 
test. The revised scale was an abbreviation containing a total 
of only thirty items under eight heads. The final revision yielded 
a correlation of .83 with Yepsen’s original score card on thirty- 
three children in Binet classes in Newark. A preliminary form 
of Eccles revision gave a test-retest reliability of .84 with one 
hundred children. 

Tyson (69) used a five point scale to determine undesirable 
behavior characteristics among 246 boys in a correctional school. 
Fenton (17) used a rating scale to determine the special personal 
characteristics of only children, with negative results. Noon 
(52) reports good results from the use of ratings made by high- 
school teachers on applicants for admission to the University of 
Chicago. 

Uhrbrock (70) reports an interesting experiment in reciprocal 
rating. Forty-four girls in the 7B grade of a New York school 
served as subjects. The judgments of the girls on their class- 
mates’ ability in geography correlated .32 with the composite of 
seven objective tests while the teacher’s estimates correlated .35 
with the same criterion. Kneeland (43) calls attention to the 
leniency of raters as a constant source of error. 

The “psychoneurotic questionnaire” continues to enjoy popu- 
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larity as a measure of instability of behavior. Most of these 
questionnaires trace their ancestry to Woodworth, who, in 1918, 
prepared one for use in detecting psychoneurotic traits among 
army recruits. The questionnaire consists in a number of ques- 
tions to be answered “yes” or “no.’ Certain answers were con- 
sidered to be characteristic of the neurotic individual. 

The original questionnaire was later expurgated and adapted 
t. the use of children by Matthews, the Matthews Revision was 
further revised by Cady, and Cady’s revision was modified once 
more by Terman, Raubenheimer, and Goodenough. In the mean- 
time Laird revised the scale under the name of “Personality 
Inventory B-2.” In this revision the individual does not merely 
answer “yes” or “no” to questions but rates himself on a ten- 
point scale. 

During the period covered by the present review one very 
important further revision has been made by Thurstone and 
Thurstone (66). Their questionnaire consisted of a list of 223 
questions taken for the most part from previous lists. Its relia- 
bility on about seven hundred freshmen was .95 by the method 
of split halves. Correlation with intelligence was practically 
zero. Allport used the Thurstone Revision on a group of 179 
male college students and found a correlation of .254 with his 
A-S reaction study, after eliminating eleven items which were 
common to the two lists. 

There have been many other studies using the older revisions 
of the original Woodworth list. Keys and Whiteside (42) used 
the Cady Revision and teachers’ judgments on a group of children 
in grades six to eight and found that the nervous children had a 
tendency to average “more than one year retarded in age-grade 
standard, nearly two years lower in mental and educational age, 
and some eighteen points lower in IQ as compared to their more 
stable classmates.” 

Elonen and Woodrow (15) also used the Cady Revision on 
162 Minnesota public school children as well as the Woodrow- 
Lowell free-association test and ratings by teachers and parents. 
The two tests teamed together gave a correlation of .65 with the 
ratings. 

Asher and Haven (3) used seventy questions from the Matthews 
Revision and twenty-three of their own on 249 correctional-school 
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boys and 594 boys from public schools. There were significant 
differences between the two groups on only six of the questions. 
Garrett and Schenck (28) failed to find significant differences 
between presumably normal persons and avowed psychoneurotics 
on the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet. Fleming (10) failed to 
obtain reliable predictions from the Woodworth Personal Data 
Sheet, Laird’s Schedule B-2, and the Pressey X-0 Test. Wet- 
more and Estabrooks (74) could find no relationship between 
left-handedness and neurotic traits as measured by Laird’s Per- 
sonality Inventory B-2. 

Besides his test for psychoneurotic traits Laird has also de- 
veloped a test for introversion and extroversion known as the 
Personality Inventory C-2. This is intended for self-rating. A 
similar form for rating others is known as Personality Inventory 
C-3. During the period covered by the present review the 
original scale has been further revised by Whitman (75) and 
published as Personality Inventory C-4. 

Oliver (56) used the Laird Inventory to distinguish the high- 
est and lowest deciles among 187 undergraduates at Stanford 
University. There were significant differences between extro- 
verts and introverts on Conklin’s list of likes and dislikes, on 
the Pressey X-0 Test, and on other variables. 

Brook (7) made a study of Personality Inventory C-2 and 
concluded that the reliability of the test is quite low but that it 
has “sufficiently high validity.” He feels that the inventory is 
useful in predicting scholastic achievement when it is combined 
with intelligence tests. Weber and Maijgren (73) found a cor- 
relation of —.23 between Personality Inventory C-2 and the 
Conklin test and a correlation of .28 with the Freyd-Heidbreder 
list of introvert characteristics. These discordant results em- 
phasize the fact that the Laird test must still be accepted with 
considerable caution. 

It is indeed a fact that the whole concept of introversion- 
extroversion is being increasingly questioned by psychologists. 
Hewlett and Lester (38) compared twenty freshmen college girls 
self-rated as extroverts and twenty rated as introverts. An ob- 
jective measure of introversion secured in an interview gave a 
practically zero correlation with this self-rating. Powers (58) 
has studied the Marston introversion-extroversion rating scale. 
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Six judges rated eighty-nine mental defectives on twenty pairs of 
traits. She concludes that the traits involved are largely func- 
tions of the situation in which the subjects are rated. Newcomb 
(53, 54) in a study of problem boys concludes that “if introvert 
and extrovert types do exist, they do not show any distinction as 
clearly measurable by such means of recording observed behavior 
as were used in this study.” 

A number of questionnaires have appeared somewhat closely 
related to the type represented by Woodworth’s and Laird’s lists. 
All of these have in common the effort to determine personality 
characteristics from the subject’s responses concerning himself. 

For example, Anderson and Dvorak (2) used a multiple re- 
sponse test of fifteen situations which could be answered by any 
of four responses, one based on right and wrong, one based on 
an aesthetic standard, one on prudence, and one on social ap- 
proval. They tried this on groups of grandparents, parents, stu- 
dents, and social workers and concluded that absolute right and 
wrong play a smaller part in the standards of the younger genera- 
tion than in the standards of their elders. Bender (6) correlated 
the ascendance-submission scores of four hundred college stu- 
dents with a number of variables and obtained low correlations. 
Chassell (12) has prepared an elaborate questionnaire to cover 
the testee’s previous experience. In a study published in a Brit- 
ish Journal, Fliigel and Radclyffe (19) compared questionnaire 
results with scores on the X-0 test for a small group finding 
almost no connection between the two. Shuttleworth (59) has 
developed a controlled response test with 120 stimulus words. 
Six “analytical scores” derived from the responses gave in some 
cases promising correlations with grade points and entrance ex- 
aminations for a college group. Matthews (48) has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the printed order of various answers affects 
response to a considerable degree. 

Thurstone has developed a very elaborate method for measur- 
ing attitudes, as has been mentioned in a previous review. He 
has continued to publish articles in this field. Perhaps his most 
interesting contribution is the development of what he calls a law 
of comparative judgment (65, 67, 68). This is an extension and 
generalization of the familiar method used by Ayres, Hillegas, 
and others in the determination of the scale values of test items. 
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The Downey Test continues to form the basis for studies, 
most of the results being rather discouraging. Thompson (63) 
finds a very slight relation between Downey scores and success 
in practice teaching. Buchanan (10) finds that the Downey 
Group Test is not well suited for use in grade six. Gorham and 
Brotemarkle (32) on the other hand feel that the Downey, 
Pressey, and Brotemarkle tests, while admittedly poor as judged 
by statistical criteria, may be useful in the hands of an expe- 
rienced clinician. Hurlock (40) finds differences between white 
and negro on a modified Downey and Oates (55) reports a rather 
complicated relationship between score and scholastic achieve- 
ment. 

Strang (64) has reviewed the literature on the Moss test for 
social intelligence. From a summary of ten investigations she 
finds that this test correlates about .52 with intelligence. It 
seems, therefore, that it does not sufficiently distinguish social 
intelligence from general intelligence. A new revision of this 
test has just been published but has not yet been sufficiently 
studied. 

The field of moral information tests is perhaps outside the 
scope of the present review. It may be worth while to note, 
however, that Sister Mary McGrath (47) has published an 
extension of her moral information test. Brown and Shelmadine 
(8) again emphasize the fact that moral knowledge is not closely 
related to performance, while Carmichael (11) indicates an inter- 
esting technique by which first grade children may be tested on 
moral knowledge in a group without requiring reading ability. 

By far the most elaborate attempt to measure moral knowl- 
edge yet published was made in connection with the Character 
Education Inquiry (35). A battery of twenty different tests 
was evolved with reliabilities ranging from .33 to .90 on separate 
tests, and a “theoretical validity” of .93. The term “theoretical 
validity” is intended to represent the correlation, not with an 
external criterion, but with an infinite number of similar tests. 
Further results with the test will be discussed below. 

The present writer has continued to publish further results 
on developmental age. General reviews of the work previously 
done have been published (21, 24) and a new project for measur- 
ing developmental age by case studies as well as objective tests 
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has been reported (20, 21). Lawlor (44) using the present 
writer’s test in its preliminary form on a group of feeble-minded 
boys, confirmed previous results to the effect that developmental 
age was not closely related to intelligence. 

In the meantime the scale has been thoroughly revised and 
standardized on a large group of boys from three cities. The 
revised test was found to be surprisingly satisfactory. In order 
to eliminate the influence of chronological age, reliabilities were 
calculated by separate age groups and ranged from .85 at age 
eight to .96 at age seventeen. Average scores showed a fairly 
regular increase from age eight to age sixteen after which point 
they were relatively constant (23). 

The method of measuring behavior traits by placing the sub- 
jects in a controlled situation and observing their reactions has 
shown a steady development. It has been applied, during the 
period under review, to the measurement of a wide variety of 
traits. The subjects used for such investigations have covered 
classes of persons ranging all the way from the preschool to the 
university. 

An interesting study belonging in this category has been pub- 
lished by Cushing (13) who used as subjects seventy preschool 
children from five nursery schools. The trait studied was called 
“perserveration” and was defined as the “tendency for an indivi- 
dual to continue in a given behavior set where no end goal was 
set up.” The experimental situation involved giving the child 
an interesting toy and noting the time spent in manipulating it 
spontaneously. Five such situations were finally used, yielding 
an average intercorrelation of .42. The reliability of the test 
series was estimated to be .82. The validity was estimated by 
correlating scores against a habit questionnaire whose reliability 
was .89. The coefficient of validity thus obtained was .40. The 
correlation of scores with a number of different variables is dis- 
cussed. 

Walker (71) studied the tendency towards domination in 
young children by putting two of them into a controlled environ- 
ment with a toy and noting their reactions in trying to get pos- 
session of it. Estabrooks (16) has developed a series of tests of 
opinion, which, however, showed little intercorrelation. Ball (5) 
used a high-relief finger maze to measure emotional instability. 
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There were differences in the reactions of stable and unstable 
individuals. Sorokin (6) gave students an opportunity to con- 
tribute to three causes and observe the distribution of their gifts 
between worthy causes more and less closely related to their own 
interests. Huxtable (41) used Raubenheimer’s battery in a 
study of the results of character education. 

Washburne (72) developed an objective test in which a child 
was offered a series of choices, for example, a choice between a 
piece of candy now or five pieces next week. He found differ- 
ences which he considered significant between thirty-six guidance- 
clinic children and fourteen presumably normal children. The 
normal children were willing to defer their enjoyment while 
the problem children insisted upon having it at once. The statis- 
tical analysis is very crude. 

A number of persons have used cheating in ordinary college 
examinations as a test of behavior. Brownell (9) has reported 
that college cribbers are less intelligent than the average, more 
extroverted, and more psychoneurotic. Yepsen (79) found that 
thirty-four percent of a group of summer-school students changed 
their responses on an intelligence test when they were given an 
opportunity to correct it themselves. Thelin and Scott (62) gave 
college students a series of English tests containing fictitious items 
under conditions which made bluffing possible. Two hundred 
and ninety-one students made an average bluffing score of 44.6 
per cent while fifty-eight non-students had a bluffing score of 
25.7 per cent. This difference, however, is probably not signifi- 
cant. For, in proportion to the number of legitimate items 
correctly marked, the bluffing for university students was only 
slightly larger. 

By far the most elaborate attempt ever made to measure be- 
havior objectively has been carried to completion by the Char- 
acter Education Inquiry under the leadership of Hartshorne and 
May (33, 34, 35, 36). This investigation was financed by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. It was carried on 
for five years, beginning September 1, 1924. The report is issued 
in three volumes of which the first had appeared before the period 
covered by the present review. 

A number of different groups of school children were used in 
the course of the Inquiry. The tests were first worked out ex- 
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perimentally on various school populations and then, in their 
corrected form, they were all given to three groups of children 
known as groups X, Y, and Z, which had been selected to repre- 
sent a high-, middle-, and low-class group respectively. 

In the course of the study four different behavior traits were 
studied by objective tests—honesty, service, persistency, and 
inhibition. The first of these was studied most intensively and 
the results have already been reviewed elsewhere by the present 
writer. Besides the twenty-three tests of honesty, four codpera- 
tion tests, four inhibition tests, and five persistence tests were 
developed. These do not include a large number of tests on 
which some preliminary work was done but which were later 
abandoned as being unsatisfactory for one reason or another. 

There were five tests for codperation or service. In the money- 
voting test the child was given an opportunity to vote concerning 
the disposal of class funds. In the school-kit test children were 
given kits with the opportunity of giving to a worthy cause any 
parts which they were willing to contribute. In the envelopes test 
the children were given an opportunity to collect gifts for poor 
children. In the efficiency codperation test work done under a 
selfish motive was contrasted with work done under a social 
motive. In the free choice test an opportunity was given to do 
extra work for self or for the group. The results of these five 
tests were combined into a total service score. The reliability for 
population XYZ of the battery was estimated to be “not less 
than .80” (34, p. 101). The total service score gave a correla- 
tion of .52 when correlated against the sum of three rating scales. 

Four tests of inhibition were used. In the story-inhibition 
test the child was asked to inhibit his curiosity about the end of 
a story in order to get a good school mark. In the puzzle ma- 
nipulation test and in the safe manipulation test he was asked 
to inhibit a desire to manipulate interesting material. In the 
picture inhibition test he was to restrain his desire to look at 
distracting material while working on a given task. The battery 
of four inhibition tests was judged by the authors to have a 
reliability of .80 for population XYZ (34, p. 335). The correla- 
tion of inhibition scores with total ratings on these points was .40. 

Five persistence tests were finally used. In the story resistance 
test the child’s ability to persist in the reading of a story in 
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spite of artificial distractions was measured. In the cross and 
ring test and in the magic circle test the child’s resistance to the 
difficulty of an uninteresting task was the point at issue. The 
battery of five tests of persistence had a reliability of .89 (34, 
p. 330) on population XYZ. The correlation of persistence with 
ratings was only .23. 

The above summary gives a very inadequate picture of a be- 
wildering array of test results which Hartshorne and May 
brought forward. But it will be noted that the reliability of the 
tests is fairly satisfactory. Reliabilities of these sizes, were 
obtained only at the expense of very long tests. For example, 
the battery of five persistence tests takes a total of about four 
hours of actual testing time. The validities as measured by cor- 
relation with ratings were low. The authors believe, however, 
that this is due not so much to the inherent defects of the test 
batteries as to defects in ratings. The rating scale and the test, 
in other words, test different things. A fairer measure of validity 
according to them would be what they call the “theoretical 
validity” or the our correlation of the battery with an infinite 
number of similar tests. These theoretical validities would be, of 
course, much higher. 

Population XYZ was also given the battery of tests for moral 
knowledge which have already been mentioned in this review. 
It was thus possible to study the intercorrelation of the behavior 
traits measured with each other and with moral knowledge. 
The results of this analysis form perhaps the most striking con- 
tribution of the entire study. The partial correlations with 
moral knowledge (IQ constant) were very low, amounting to 
about .2 or less. The intercorrelations of the four traits measured 
by the test batteries were also quite low. The average inter- 
correlation, corrected for attenuation, amounted to .308. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this investigation is that in 
the children studied there was little “integration” of character. 
A child who showed high self control might therefore show little 
tendency to be either honest or dishonest; a codperative child 
might have either good or poor inhibition, and so forth. There 
seemed to be little evidence, therefore, of a generalized good or 
bad character. To study this point further a separate investiga- 
tion was made of the amount of integration. All scores were re- 
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duced to standard measures and the standard deviation of these 
standard measures calculated separately for each child was used 
as a measure of integration. This measure made possible the 
interesting generalization that the children who scored highest on 
the test for honesty were the children who showed the greatest 
integration. That is to say, although integrated character was 
rare, where such character did exist it was more likely to be 
found in the honest child than in the dishonest one. This fact 
emphasizes the need of moral education. 

In the course of the study the relation of various character 
traits to religion was investigated. The results on this point 
should perhaps not be taken too seriously as far as Catholics are 
concerned since the children studied were public-school children 
and the Catholics among them would probably represent a 
selected group of Catholic children upon whom the Church had 
little influence. 

The Character Education Inquiry represents a very able effort 
to study human behavior by statistical means. To the present 
writer, however, it seems rather disappointing in some respects. 
The investigation does not seem to have secured much indication 
of the causes of behavior. This is probably due to the very 
nature of the method employed. The analysis of statistical 
results will show the relation between a trait like honesty and 
quantitatively measureable traits like age, intelligence, and the 
like; but it will not show the relation between honesty and the 
more subtle and complicated causes of behavior, such, for 
example, as fear, inferiority, feelings, ambitions, and the like. 

It remains to mention what is perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of method during the period under review. This is 
the appearance of the Goodenough method of “successive short 
samples.” The theory of this is quite simple. Suppose a measure 
of talkativeness is desired. The subject is observed during a 
large number of short intervals of time, say, during one hundred 
one-minute intervals distributed over several days. The pro- 
portion of intervals during which he is observed to have talked 
forms his total “talkativeness score.” 

This method is described by Goodenough (31) who later re- 
ports an interesting study on the interrelation of behavior traits 
in young children (30). Reliabilities were calculated by correlat- 
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ing the results of observers who studied the children at different 
times and applying the Spearman-Brown formula. Coefficients 
thus calculated ranged from .47 to .86. The significance of the 
method lies in the fact that it is thoroughly objective and that it 
can be applied to traits like pugnacity and talkativeness and the 
like which could not well be estimated on paper-and-pencil tests. 

Olson (57) used the same methods to study nervous habits 
in children. Nine such habits were studied in all; but one of 
them, oral habits, was studied more intensively. As a result of 
twenty, five-minute observations a reliability of about .87 was 
secured for the method with grammar-school children. 

There is one interesting generalization which can be made after 
reviewing the work of the last three years in the field of the 
measurement of behavior traits. Comparing this period with 
previous ones we can observe a marked and constant tendency 
among investigators to abandon subjective methods of study for 
methods which are more and more objective. The rating scale 
is gradually being supplanted, not so much on account of its low 
reliability as on account of the defects connected with validity. 
It is never possible to be sure exactly what one rater means by 
the trait which he is rating. When a judge rates a subject on, 
say, persistence he may have in mind quite a different combina- 
tion of traits from another person. 

On the other hand, with objective techniques such as those de- 
veloped by Hartshorne and May or the still newer techniques of 
Goodenough and Olson there is no longer any question about 
the trait being measured. For no attempt is made to name the 
trait. The results simply show that the subject in such a situa- 
tion reacted in such and such a manner. This marks real progress 
and the further development of the method will undoubtedly 
secure results of great value in the future. 
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PRECIS WRITING 


In the course of his review of a new volume on précis writing, 
the editor of a prominent Catholic weekly made the point that 
Father Tabb stands out as a preéminent master of world econ- 
omy. Even the most limited acquaintance with his verse con- 
firms that observation; few poets have condensed so much wis- 
dom and beauty in measures as restricted as those he adopted 
for his work, and although Father Tabb in his day never ap- 
plied the term “précis” to the art of composition, were he with 
us at this moment, he would very likely be the first to welcome 
the term and applaud the popularity which précis writing has 
come to enjoy. This brings to mind the truism that the best 
practices in composition are frequently old practices, although 
a newer day may give them a nomenclature unheard of before. 

Précis writing was little heard of in the United States a decade 
ago. In England, however, it had won a conspicuous place in 
the English composition program. But within recent years, a 
number of manuals designed for use in American schools have 
appeared, and the use of the précis as a testing device has found 
a place in the examination programs both of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and of a large number of progressive secon- 
dary schools throughout the country. 


WHAT IS A PRECIS? 


To many teachers the term précis (pronounced pray-see) is 
unfamiliar. It has been defined by various authorities as “a 
pruned or cut-down statement,” “a summary, a concise abridg- 
ment, an abstract containing the sum and substance of a full 
statement,” “a brief account.” In other words, a précis is an 
exact (precise) rendering of the original material in a form 
so concentrated that only the essentials remain. It is not a mere 
outline, however. The finished précis should be a continuous 
narrative, presented in readable English with due regard for con- 
nectives, sequence, and proportion. It is the original matter 
reduced to its lowest terms and so expressed that a reader may 
grasp not only the main points, but also the general effect of 
the original. Worthy of mention, too, is the fact that hrevity 
alone is not the all important feature of a précis; a certain de- 
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gree of artistry is more important, and the measure of words 
necessary to preserve felicity of expression should be retained. 

Nor is the précis a paraphrase. Fortunately, the précis does 
not lend itself to the dangers of the paraphrase, a practice which 
frequently means turning good English into bad. The unhappy 
results of such efforts suggest at once the slip-shod translations 
from foreign languages. In such cases the educational results 
are very doubtful; no paraphrase is of value unléss the meaning 
of the original is clearly apprehended and preserved and unless 
the student’s version reveals ease and clarity as well as fidelity 
to the thought content of the original. Rarely indeed does the 
paraphrase compass this ideal. Précis writing, on the other 
hand, is designed to avoid the defects of the paraphrase, and it 
makes a further demand on the resourcefulness of the student 
in that it forces him to discard all but the very essence of the 
original and to present his condensation in the most artistic 
English he can command. Winbolt, an English educator, ven- 
tures the conviction that précis writing is a “splendid exercise 
in clear thinking and concise expresson, hardly inferior to the 
classical exercise of writing Latin Prose.” 


THE PRECIS AND THOUGHT GATHERING 


Further proof of the pedagogical value of the précis may be 
found in the fact that it compels close reading. In educational 
circles everywhere, one hears the common complaint that stu- 
dents fail to gather meaning from the printed page and in con- 
sequence are unable to report competently on what they have 
read. They frequently miss the central thought in relatively 
easy passages of prose and poetry; they do not appreciate the 
importance and relative values of statements in a given para- 
graph or page; in short, they fail to master the art of reading. 
Clearly enough then, when thinking does not accompany reading, 
little progress can be made in the art of study. Progress not 
only in English but in every other subject of study is seriously 
handicapped. 


PRACTICAL VALUE FOR STUDENTS 


On grounds of practical value, a strong case can be made 
for précis writing. In the present age, when brevity as well as 
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exactness of expression is demanded in business, no small econo- 
mies are possible when letters are composed in a concise as well 
as courteous manner. Precious time is saved by the doctor, the 
lawyer, the social worker, the researcher, if his case study, digest, 
or summary represents a skillful résumé of essentials. The able 
journalist, mindful of his reader’s time, often presents the gist of 
history in his first few sentences; in fact, his initial paragraph 
very often is a model précis. And teachers cannot escape the 
thought that for them a happy day will arrive when students no 
longer let facile pens write words and words on examination 
papers when only a concise presentation of the relevant is 
requested. 

When the précis manual includes within its pages selections 
from literary masterpieces of recognized excellence, a real service 
is performed for the student in that it may arouse an interest 
in a number of authors whose writings are presented to him 
either in excerpt or brief single selections. A sonnet from Tabb, 
a noble utterance from Newman, or a robust line from Chester- 
ton may stimulate forthwith a vital appreciation of the author. 
A table is set with many delicacies, and the student is invited to 
explore the festive board, and his request for more testifies to 
his developing good taste. Herein rests a most fascinating oppor- 
tunity for the textbook writer, and one that should make a par- 
ticular appeal to the friends of Catholic literature. 


HOW TO MAKE A PRECIS 


Experience both in reading and writing is so diversified even 
among adults that no hard and fast rules can be laid down as to 
how a précis should be made. There are, however, certain steps 
which consciously or unconsciously precede the finished précis 
even in the hands of experienced writers. The following sugges- 
tions, therefore, may prove helpful to beginners in précis work. 

It is necessary, first of all, to read the selection attentively 
from beginning to end in order to get a general idea of what it is 
about. It is unwise to begin to condense before all of the original 
has been read for in that case there is danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing the first few sentences. In this first reading it may be well to 
check in the margin portions which seem particularly important. 
A second reading is then advisable, this time to distinguish what 
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is absolutely essential for a comprehension of the author’s mean- 
ing from unessential details used either for embellishment or for 
the pleasure of the reader. The third step involves the taking 
of more or less copious notes to serve as accurate reminders of 
the content. It is seldom wise in taking these notes to use the 
words of the original. Students need to be cautioned that their 
own words are much more valuable in précis writing and that 
often the original wording combined with their own serves only 
to confuse. As progress is made, fewer notes are required. With 
these notes in hand, it is best to lay aside the original and 
write as clear a summary as possible. Descriptive phrases and 
clauses and long similes should be ruthlessly cut, however fine 
the language. It is surprising what one word, from a carefully 
built vocabulary, will do toward clinching an idea. Economy 
should not be sought, however, at the expense of articles and 
connectives. A précis is not an outline, but readable English with 
a certain finsh. Connectives are essential to show thought rela- 
tionship, and no précis is clear without making thought relation- 
ships evident. In every case the original must be followed faith- 
fully and no comments introduced which are peculiarly the stu- 
dent’s own. When this first draft is completed, it should be read 
over carefully to make sure that all essentials have been included 
and that the merely incidential has been omitted. A further 
attempt at condensation should then be made. No definite rule 
can be given as to length. Usually a précis one-third or one- 
fourth of the original is satisfactory, but some material is much 
weightier than others, and the style much more compact. The 
quality of the original must determine to a large extent the 
length of the précis. Mere brevity is never a recommendation. 
Ability to select the essentials, to give them their proper propor- 
tion, and to present them with coherence and a certain artistry 
is a much more important aim than brevity alone. 

There follow sample précis of two selections included in a 
recently published text. The first is a piece of prose, admired 
alike for the beauty of its language and the truth of its exposi- 
tion. It is quite possible to enjoy this passage by Cardinal New- 
man for its beauty alone, but writing a précis of it presents a fas- 





* Prose and Poetry for Précis Writing, by Fitzgerald and Mahoney, Cath- 
olic Education Press, 1931. 
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cinating challenge in that it offers opportunity for preserving a 
certain artistry in expression along with the sincerity of the 
thought. Something must be lost in reproduction and condensa- 
tion, but the student who makes a successful effort may view 
his finished précis with a large measure of pride and satisfac- 
tion, knowing it reveals the workings of a competent, well- 
trained mind and gives evidence of his mental acumen and lan- 
guage skill. 


There is just one Name in the whole world that lives; it is the 
Name of One who passed His years in obscurity, and who died 
a malefactor’s death. Eighteen hundred years have gone since 
that time, but still It has Its hold upon the human mind. It has 
possessed the world, and It maintains possession. Amid the most 
various nations, under the most diversified circumstances, in the 
most cultivated, in the rudest races and intellects, in all classes 
of society, the Owner of that great Name reigns. High and low, 
rich and poor acknowledge Him. Millions of souls are convers- 
ing with Him, are venturing at His word, are looking for His 
presence. Palaces, sumptuous, innumerable, are raised to His 
honor; His image, in its deepest humiliation, is triumphantly dis- 
played in the proud city, in the open country; at the corners 
of streets, on the tops of mountains. It sanctifies the ancestral 
hall, the closet, and the bedchamber; it is the subject for the 
exercise of the highest genius in the imitative arts. It is worn 
next the heart in life; it is held before the failing eyes in death. 
Here, then, is One who is not a mere name; He is no empty 
fiction; He is a substance; He is dead and gone, but still He 
lives—as the living, energetic thought of successive generations, 
and as the awful motive power of a thousand great events. He 
has done without effort, what others with lifelong, heroic strug- 
gles have not done. Can He be less than Divine? Who is He 
but the Creator Himself, who is sovereign over His own works; 
towards whom our eyes and hearts turn instinctively, because He 
is our Father and our God?—Sermons Preached on Various Oc- 


casions. (287 words.) 
SAMPLE Précis 


1. In the whole world there is but one Name that endures for- 
ever, and it is the Name of One who lived in obscurity and died a 
malefactor’s death. Among all nations, among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and in all places it retains its hold on mankind. 
Everywhere it is honored; everywhere life is sanctified by it. No 
name is dearer to the human heart, and no name in history is so 
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powerful. It is the Name of One who is no empty fiction, but 
who is our Divine Lord Himself, to whom we turn instinctively 
because He is our Father and God. (105 words) 

2. There is but one Name that lives forever, retaining its hold 
on the heart of the world, and reigning among all sorts of men 
in every circumstance. .No name is honored more; no name has 
so profoundly influenced the destiny of man. .It is the Name of 
Him who is divine, toward whom we ever turn because He is our 
Father and our God. (65 words) 

3. Among men of every kind in every clime there reigns one 
Name that is universally beloved and that lives on as the inspira- 
tion and hope of man through the ages. It is the name of One 
who is no less than Divine, to whom we instinctively turn be- 
cause we see in Him our Father and our God. (57 words) 

It is obvious that these three examples are not equally good. 
The first is unnecessarily long, due perhaps to a rather generous 
use of the language of the original. The mere brevity of the 
third, on the other hand, scarcely recommends it. There is some- 
thing trite about “every kind in every clime.” Yet the student 
who condensed so much of the original into “the inspiration and 
hope of man” deserves credit. On the whole the second is prob- 
ably the best. It has been faithful to the original in thought 
and in effect, and has preserved the dignity, if not the beauty, 
of the language. 

Prose varies greatly in compactness of expression. It is diffi- 
cult to make a précis of certain prose passages because so much 
of importance has been packed into small compass. A narrative 
passage chronicling events in natural order, without embellish- 
ment, or an expository paragraph enumerating steps all of which 
are significant presents difficulties in condensation; but poetry 
is always compact, and frequently presents problems in précis 
work not common to prose. Poetry is a form of expression more 
economical than prose; it merely suggests when prose elaborates; 
it says in one delicately chiseled metaphor what prose expresses 
in sentence after sentence. Shakespeare says simply, “Some 
squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness ;” the prose writer labor- 
iously expounds the practices of the Elizabethan stage. So the 
précis of a piece of poetry is likely to be proportionally longer. 
Much of the language may be figurative and require a literal 
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rendering, the imagery may have to be omitted entirely, yet 
somehow the feeling of the original must be kept withal. 

Father Donnelly’s Loyola,? quoted below, is a sonnet, a form 
which lends itself readily to précis writing. Students need to be 
reminded that frequently the thought of a sonnet is developed in 
the octave and applied in the sestet. In some of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets the application of the thought is reserved for the final 
couplet, the thought and sentiment being carried on toward an 
epigrammatic climax. In the present sonnet, the general state- 
ment in the octave becomes specific in the sestet, but only 
through the medium of suggested comparison. 


The great cathedrals of the olden time 
Were centuries in building. Many a hand 
Laid stone on stone, and many a master planned 
Each glorious part from base to belfry chime. 
Ages of faith, which reckoned it a crime 
With hurried heaps of rock to weight the land! 
Building for God, they built His temples grand 
With lavishness of years, with art sublime. 
Loyola with the same large faith and trust 
Bade us put length of life and wealth of love 
Into the temples of his modeling. 
No one day’s tinsel, made tomorrow’s dust, 
Could satisfy his master-mind, which strove 
For ever greater glories of his King. 
(108 words) 


SAMPLE PRECIS 


1. The devoted builders of the great medieval cathedrals 
erected grand temples for God with such lavishness of spirit that 
centuries were consumed in the building. Loyola with the same 
devotion bade his followers spare nothing in modeling their 
temples, for he too built with a view toward greater glory for 
God. (51 words) 

2. The medieval cathedrals took centuries to build because 
they were fashioned by loving hands working for the glory of 
God. Loyola with the same purpose in mind shaped his temples, 
slowly, faithfully, and lovingly. (34 words) 

3. No time, no art was spared in the lavish planning of the 
great cathedrals. The building of them was an act of faith; 


* Reprinted from Shepherd My Thoughts, published by Kenedy. 
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they were for God. In the same spirit Loyola planned his order 
with the one idea of bringing ever greater glory to his King. 
(47 words) 

Even if time is taken for comparison and contrast, a glance 
at these sample précis will reveal one advantage of précis work 
over other forms of composition. With the ever-increasing en- 
rollment in our high schools and preparatory schools the prob- 
lem of correcting takes on proportions which are frightening, if 
not deadening, to the English teacher already overworked. The 
brevity of the précis makes it possible for a teacher to examine 
a considerable number during the class hour and to call attention 
to individual faults both in mechanics and expression. When 
the correcting must be done outside the class room, a set of 
précis can be examined (after a little practice) with greater 
rapidity than almost any other form of composition, owing to 
the definiteness of the aim. Any practice which conserves energy 
for the purely inspirational work of the English teacher has 
much to recommend it. 

Some years ago The Boston Herald spoke editorially in quite 
another connection of a matter which certainly is pertinent to ali 
précis work. “It is reading that gives a man his vocabulary 
and reflection that teaches him how to use it. Without reading 
and reflection no one ever learned to write with virility, and in 
all human probability no one ever will.” Précis writing demands 
both and finds immediate use for the enriched vocabulary the 
combined process may produce. It is by no means a substitute 
for other forms of composition, rather an auxiliary bringing new 
facility of expression to traditional class room assignments. 

IrENE Hitz FirzGerap, 
Rosert HucH MAHONEY. 














GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CHOICE OF CONTENT IN 
ENGLISH 


THE PROBLEM 


What are the guiding principles for choice of content in high 
school English? 

To answer this question satisfactorily in regard to any high 
school subject it is necessary to know in what kind of curriculum 
it is to function, since each curriculum has its own particular 
ends to be accomplished and since the content of its various 
subjects depends upon these ends. To make our problem specific, 
therefore, it may be well to state at the outset that we are con- 
cerned here with the principles underlying choice of content for a 
four-year English course in a constant-variable type of cur- 
riculum suitable for a small high school. In such a course, in- 
dividual needs may be cared for either by homogeneous group- 
ing or by varied assignments and requirements. 

A course in English in a constant-variable type of curriculum 
naturally differs somewhat in aim and content from courses in 
other curricula, such as the commercial or college preparatory. 
With a few adaptations, however, it might be made to function in 
any high school curriculum. 

Keeping the above facts in mind, then, we pass on to a dis- 
cussion of the principles of selecting the content in high school 
English. 

PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


I. Basic personal needs.—The aim of all education is to pro- 
vide pupils with means for complete, efficient, and worthy living. 
Each subject of the curriculum should contribute its share toward 
the fulfillment of this wider aim. The needs of human beings 
vary with and are determined by the times and circumstances 
in which they live. Present day society in a democracy demands 
that all citizens have more efficiency and be better able to think 
for themselves than ever before. The program of studies and the 
program of the school life are the media for accomplishing these 
results. How English can contribute toward the enrichment 
and betterment of life, then, is the problem of the English teacher. 
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Obviously, therefore, the point of departure in determining 
the content of the English course is to study the needs of the 
pupils, and then to discover where and how English functions in 
supplying those needs. To find out what pupils need for success 
in life, some educators have advocated the familiar “job analy- 
sis,” to see what abilities each occupation requires; others have 
proposed an “activity analysis,” to ascertain activities pupils 
must engage in to be successful. From these analyses curricular 
contents are to be determined. But for our purpose it will per- 
haps be sufficient to consider everyone’s life as having three 
aspects—private, social, vocational—which reveal the goals of 
educational endeavor, and which may serve as points of de- 
parture in determining that content in English which is to pro- 
vide for the pupils’ basic personal needs. 

That one may be successful in private life he must have: 

1. Ethical character. 

2. Worthy home membership. 

3. Worthy use of leisure. 

That he may succeed in social life he must also have: 

4. Qualities of good citizenship. 

5. Good leadership or followership ability. 

Success in vocations demands: 

6. Command of fundamental processes. 

7. Efficiency in a particular employment. 

Over and above these requisites each child should have oppor- 
tunity for as much personal culture as possible. Moreover care 
should be exercised to see that his particular needs and difficul- 
ties—his individual differences—secure proper attention. 

Content in English should be chosen to realize these edu- 
cational objectives based on the personal needs of the pupils. 
Perhaps the greatest opportunity of English lies in its power 
to direct the child toward high ideals, healthy attitudes, and 
right habits of life by means of the literature studied. 

To realize, for example, the important aims of ethical char- 
acter and worthy home membership, pupils should have wide 
and varied contact with the great people of literature. The 
beauty of virtue as exemplified in literary heroes should deter- 
mine the choice of some selections. Right ideas of home life 
should be inculcated by others. Sensitiveness to the beautiful 
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and the significant in life; means for weighing and judging 
human conduct; opportunity for distinguishing the trivial and 
the weak from the valuable and the strong; enrichment of the 
imagination; growth in breadth and depth of understanding 
problems of life—these and like results should be made the ob- 
jects of the literature study, and should be the criteria for selec- 
tion of the poetry, essays, drama, and novels that make up its 
content. The teacher should aim deliberately to effect a trans- 
fer to real life of the ideals studied. 

Because of the gold that yields to the patient search of the 
reader of the classics, choice should favor older masterpieces 
rather than more recent books for class study. For interpreta- 
tion of the life of today, however, some modern literature, includ- 
ing novels, poetry, short stories, and periodicals should be chosen, 
with the provision that they be true, human, and ethically sound. 

The worthy use of leisure may be greatly furthered by the 
English course in promoting habits of good reading and a dis- 
criminating taste. Wide, but careful, choice of books should be 
furnished pupils in the lists of required supplementary reading. 
The aim of such reading should be to foster a love for the worth- 
while in literature that will be a solace in hours of darkness 
or a wholesome reminder in times of forgetfulness. To accom- 
plish this aim it is necessary to select books that interest boys 
and girls having varying tastes and abilities. New and higher 
forms of pleasure that come with the reading of great master- 
pieces it is the task of the English course to supply, so that 
reading may be in leisure hours a well-spring of joy and source 
of inspiration. Unless the class literature is slightly above the 
level of the pupils’ unguided enjoyment, there is no raising 
of standards of taste. Hence, though they should not be so 
difficult as to preclude interest, books chosen for class study 
should be difficult enough to provide opportunity of leading the 
children to undreamed-of interest.t No matter how artistically 
drawn, however, the books provided should not be morbidly in- 
trospective or vicious or abnormal. For to cultivate a taste for 
such literature would be to defeat the purpose of making reading 
a leisure-time occupation. 


* Cf. “Reorg. of Eng. in Secondary Schools,” Bul. No. 2, 1917. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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That pupils may have a source of abundant literature of the 
better sort throughout life and that their mental view of litera- 
ture may be extended by a panoramic survey, some history of 
literature should be given them. For proper understanding of 
many literary pieces, a little background-study is not only ap- 
propriate but needed. However, this study should not be ex- 
haustive, but should supply enough information about periods, 
authors, and types of literature to stimulate interest and to pro- 
voke a desire for further reading as suggested by the survey. 
Literature itself, however, should be the center of attention—not 
facts about literature. Incidental information germane to the 
selections read, blackboard outlines and summaries of periods 
of literature, and individual reports and reference reading of 
background material are all that is necessary of literary history 
in the ordinary high school English class. 

The social-civic aim of education is furthered by the reading 
of books dealing with people of various times and places. Such 
books provide that better understanding and sympathy which 
comes with wide contact and experience and which is no neces- 
sary in a society made up of various races. The desirable ca- 
pacity to live and let live fostered by travel can be gained vicar- 
iously through books. Therefore reading courses should provide 
opportunities to learn of other peoples and climes. 

Qualities of good leadership and good followership are essen- 
tial to the well-being of democracy, especially since so few people 
do their own thinking and since so many are led in wrong direc- 
tions by the sophistry of others. Literature which depicts de- 
plorable results of bad leadership and the good done by great 
leaders is helpful. The good of society is promoted by books 
inculeating personal habits of truth, purity, and loyalty to ideals, 
because such qualities are essential to good leaders and to good 
followers. 

All of these things and more, a well-planned literature course 
may and should accomplish. Now we shall consider the part of 
composition in caring for the basic personal needs of pupils as 
stated in the main objectives of secondary education. 

Social efficiency demands good form in spoken and written 
English. Moreover, success in many vocations requires not only 
fundamental skill in speech and writing, but real proficiency in 
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the art of expression. All cannot and need not attain brilliance 
of style. Writing as an art will be the goal of but a few. But 
all should strive for a high degreé of clearness and accuracy in 
oral and written expression, because all need an ever-increasing 
ability to think out their thoughts in clear, correct, impressive 
English. Language as a vehicle of thought and communication 
of thought is so important in daily life that its study can hardly 
be over-stressed. As Judd ? remarks, language is the very condi- 
tion of our thinking; and it is a pleonasm to say that without 
words to formulate our thoughts no real thinking can be done. 
That oral expression is more important than written for most 
people can readily be seen when one examines the use made of 
each in ordinary adult life. Since ability to use good English 
is not so much a science as an art, practice is the key to mastery 
—not information or rules. Skills, not knowledge of facts, is 
the goal. 

All of these considerations suggest the following in regard to 
content of high school composition: 

1. Ample opportunity should be given for extemporaneous 
talks before the class; for oral reports; for practice in informal, 
but carefully supervised conversation; for reading aloud of new 
and entertaining material in an audience situation; for informal 
debating; etc. Oral work, for the reason that it is used more in 
life, should take precedence of written; but the two should sup- 
plement each other. Oral expression can be furthered by drill 
in breathing, vocalization, gesture, voice intonation, and pro- 
nunciation. Sympathetic class criticism is an aid. Every oppor- 
tunity possible for after dinner speaking, dramatization, assembly 
talks, and the like, should be seized upon to motivate oral expres- 
sion. For it is true that only carefully directed practice makes 
perfect. 

2. The extension of vocabulary, quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, is an important goal. Wide reading, with conscious study 
of new words occurring in it; keeping lists of new words for occa- 
sional review; practice in the use of new words in original 
themes—these and like practices aid in increasing vocabulary, 
and incidentally in supplying tools for thinking. 


*Cf. Judd “Psych. of H. 8. Subjects.” Pp. 515 ff. 
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3. Pupils are advanced toward the goal of clear thinking by 
experiencing a continual demand for concise, clear, and exact 
answers to questions; by collecting and organizing material for 
themes; by analyzing, summarizing, outlining, and expanding 
various types of literature; by paraphrasing poetry; by careful 
attention to expression in paragraphs and themes. Talks and 
themes should first be outlined. 

4. For development of power in consecutive and logical think- 
ing, as well as for practice in fundamentals of correct expression, 
the whole composition and the structure of its parts should 
receive careful attention. The four forms of discourse may be 
treated incidentally, for variety in points of view and methods 
of attack. Good paragraphing, sentence-structure, and transi- 
tion as aids to clear thinking and construction should be taught. 
Frequent practice in consecutive thinking thus afforded is bene- 
ficial to all. 

5. As content of any course should be determined by its utility 
for ordinary purposes of life, grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
all rules and forms should be taught only as they function in 
genuine, constructive activities. The value of theoretical prin- 
ciples will come to the pupil in his projects. But because there 
is such lack of clearness due to carelessness and to ignorance of 
correct forms among high school pupils, much drill in correct 
English is necessary. 

Practice pads for drill in correct grammar, punctuation, idiom, 
and vocabulary are very helpful. Words commonly mispro- 
nounced, verb forms frequently misused, words often misspelled, 
are all subjects for drill in the correct form. Because experience 
proves that human beings learn better by insight than by mere 
rote learning, the grammatical reason behind the correct form 
should be taught. Obscure technical points need not be learned 
by the ordinary student. 

6. Since letter writing, business and social, is the most ordi- 
nary and frequent form of written expression, it should occupy 
more attention than other forms. Correctness, courtesy, sin- 
cerity, and originality are the goals. 

7. Those pupils whose ability suggests writing as a vocation 
or avocation should be given in the later years of the high school 
additional opportunities for electing special courses, such as those 
in journalism, debating, public speaking, essay writing, etc. 
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Having seen how the basic needs of pupils determine content 
of literature and composition, we shall now consider how psy- 
chology lends its aid. 

II. Implications of Psychology—1. Interest. So much has 
been written about securing the psychological factor of interest 
as an aid in school work that there is not any need for repetition 
here. Suffice it to say that all that can be done to keep English 
classes from becoming irksome is legitimate, provided that at 
the same time other ends are fulfilled. To secure interest in 
literature, content must be chosen with a view to what pupils of 
high school age enjoy. Tastes vary with individuals. Age and 
circumstances are also factors. Content that is too mature for 
the class will discourage and disgust. Each English class pre- 
sents its own problem of interest; so the teacher must study her 
pupils’ likes and dislikes to get a point of departure for further 
progress. In general, however, it is found that youths in the 
ninth grade enjoy stirring narrative, such as is supplied in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, in Macauley’s Romans, in Scott, Steven- 
son, Cooper, and the rest of that exciting company. Diversity 
in place and action makes for interest in narration; so choice 
should not rest with the same author. Tenth grade boys and 
girls are frequently eager for life’s problems, and enjoy reading 
of devotion to duty and of unselfish service. In the last two 
years they are ready for life’s inner problems, for moral laws 
and human conflicts such as are dealt with in Idylls of the King 
and in Shakespeare’s tragedies. Above all, poems and stories 
chosen for study should have power to grip attention. Pupils 
must not merely tolerate; they must enjoy. Modern literature 
is often more interesting to boys and girls than is older litera- 
ture. Hence, if wisely chosen, recent novels, periodicals, and 
poems have a place in the English class; but they should not 
crowd out the classics. Any material which arouses the stu- 
dents’ interest in reading—such as slides, pictures, project-ma- 
terials, lectures on places of literary interest—are legitimate con- 
tent for the English course. 

Oral composition can be motivated by the creation of an audi- 
ence situation in which pupils entertain their fellows by stories. 
from their own experience, by something they have read lately, 
or by other subjects of interest to the speaker and the listeners. 
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Topics for all written as well as for all oral work should allow 
for choice and should be based upon the pupil’s every-day in- 
terests. Unless they are full of the topic, pupils will not care 
to talk. Present rather than past interests are significant. Some 
of these interests are: 

. Books read. 

School events. 

. School subjects. 

. Outside occupations. 

. Sports and other amusements. 

Good content for letter writing might be: 

1. Ordering seeds (for boys with gardens). 

2. Interesting mental and emotional experiences. 

3. Ordering sport goods. 

The problems of interest dispensed with, there remains to be 
considered the other psychological factor of 

2. Effort. The habit of putting forth effort in accomplishing 
worthwhile but difficult tasks is one of the best qualities the 
school can foster. That English may contribute its share toward 
establishing this habit, tasks requiring sustained effort should 
occasionally be assigned. Interest, of course, secures effort. 
After the teacher has taken sufficient pains in motivation, then, 
such tasks as the following might be assigned: 

(a) Long themes requiring outside reading and the collecting 
and organizing of material, with bibliography and footnotes. 
These themes should, of course, be suited to the age and maturity 
of the students. 

(b) Preparation of talks, reading, etc., for delivery before an 
audience. 

(c) Taking part in plays. 

(d) Adopting stories for dramatization. 

(e) Contributing chapters to class-composed books. 

III. Integration-—The English course is one of the most potent 
in bringing about social solidarity—that like-mindedness neces- 
sary for cooperation in a democracy—by selection for conscious 
study of our racial ideals expressed in literature. American 
literature before 1900 is especially well suited to this purpose. 

IV. Progression.—The work in English, as in any other sub- 
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ject, should progress in difficulty from year to year. Hence the 
simpler and more fundamental tasks in reading and in oral and 
written work should be chosen first, with provision for growth in 
later years. For instance, reproduction of material gradually 
increasing in difficulty could be required for written themes at 
first; then description of places, persons, and things of constantly 
growing complexity; and then the more simple kinds of exposi- 
tion and argumentation followed by more exacting and extensive 
kinds. Simpler classics should gradually give place to the more 
difficult. Careful grading of English work to provide for growth 
is as necessary as is such provision for any other subject. 

V. Scientific testing of material—Actual experiment and con- 
tinued study of the contribution of materials in English courses 
to successful living should also be bases so far as applicable for 
determining content. The findings of psychological research 
and of educational studies should be utilized for frequent con- 
structive revision of the English course of study, if English is 
to do its full duty in the curriculum. 

VI. Relative Values.—The fact that many pupils leave school 
before graduation suggests that the most essential things be 
placed in the early years. But even though English has four 
years in which to accomplish its purposes, because of the wide 
field this subject embraces, relative values must be considered 
in choice of content. Hence silent reading, because used so much 
more in life, should be stressed at the expense of oral. For the 
same reason learning to use the library, to consult the dictionary, 
to gather material for themes, and to do other such practical 
things, must take precedence over study of versification, of fig- 
ures of speech, and of literary history. Since there is a tendency 
for teachers to stress literature at the expense of composition, 
an equal time allotment should be required. 

VII. Nature of the Subject.—As English work is limited to two 
types of activity—receiving and giving impressions—it does not 
afford much opportunity for learning facts, principles, and gen- 
eralizations. It furnishes rather ideals, attitudes, skills, and op- 
portunity for expression. Hence the content of an English course 
consists more largely of activities than of systematized knowl- 


edge. 
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SUMMARY 


This discussion has taken the point of view that the problem 
of choosing content for high school English will be aided in solu- 
tion by a consideration of the following points: 

1. All students have basic personal needs—private, social, vo- 
cational. 

2. Psychological implications of interest and effort should be 
heeded. 

3. A democratic society needs a certain amount of integrating 
forces. 

4. English should provide for continual progress. 

5. Materials for study should be chosen in the light of scientific 
research, not by guesswork or in a haphazard fashion. 

6. Because of the limitation of time, relative values must be 
considered. 

INFERENCES 


Guided by the above principles of content selection, one might 
build a tentative English course suited to a constant-variable 
type of curriculum. It always remains true, however, that the 


success of even the most scientifically-formed course of study 
depends to a large extent upon the teacher and the methods she 
employs to realize results. 
Sister Mary Ricarpa, O.8.B. 
St. Mary’s Academy, 
Nauvoo, Illinois. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION SUBMIT MINORITY REPORT 


The President’s National Advisory Committee on Education, 
in its report issued November 16, vigorously insists that the Fed- 
eral Government must not only abstain from further encroach- 
ments into the field of education but also must promptly with- 
draw from certain ventures it already has made in that field in 
the individual states. In spite of this strong recommendation, 
however, the report then proceeds to urge the establishment of 
a Federal Department of Education with its chief a member of 
the President’s Cabinet—the very development which has been 
vigorously fought for years as the opening wedge to Federal 
encroachment in the field of education, traditionally the concern 
of the local citizenry since the establishment of the Government. 

The report even goes so far as to say that the establishment of 
a Department of Education with a Cabinet officer as its head 
would serve as a protection for the country’s present educational 
system and prevent federal control in the various states. 

With this conclusion, and with the proposal to establish a De- 
partment of Education, Catholic members of the President’s 
Advisory Committee disagreed vigorously in a minority report, 
which is contained in the bound volume of the report. The Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, who is Vice-Rector of the Catholic 
University of America, and the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, who 
is Secretary-General of the Catholic Educational Association, 
- both of whom served on the Committee in their individual capaci- 
ties as Catholic educators, filed the minority report. In it they 
said: 

“The fundamental principle upon which the Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education is based is that there 
should be no centralized federal control of education and that the 
autonomy of the States in regard to the purposes and processes 
of public education should be preserved. With this principle we 
are in full accord, and because we are convinced of its soundness, 
we are opposed to the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion in the Federal Government with a Secretary at its head. 
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“Such a Department is not necessary to perform the basic 
function assigned to the federal headquarters for education by 
the Report, namely, ‘the collection of such statistics and facts 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several states and territories and the diffusion of such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people 
of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country.’ 

“In the second place, we are convinced that the establishment 
of a Federal Department of Education will inevitably bring 
about centralization and federal control of education. This 
seems obvious to us for the following reasons: 

“1. A Federal Department, headed by a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet, is of its very nature an administrative insti- 
tution and nothing that could be written into any act setting up 
such a Department could prevent it from taking on administra- 
tive and directive functions in the course of time, even though it 
would not be endowed with them in the beginning. 

“2. That the point of view of the Department and its Secre- 
tary would always express ‘enlightened public opinion,’ is a gra- 
‘tuitous assumption. The Secretary would be a political appointee 
and would respond to the pressure and be amenable to the 
wishes of the political party in power. A strongly organized 
group, even though it might represent a minority point of view 
in education, could be in a strong enough position politically to 
influence the administration in favor of a larger measure of fed- 
eral control. It would not be difficult to demonstrate the political 
advantages of an educational bureaucracy. 

“3. The proposed Department of Education does not abolish 
that pluralized federal control of education which the Report 
assumes has come about because heretofore we have lacked an 
authoritative spokesman for education in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nor is there any likelihood that the agencies through 
which such control is now exercised will cease to function in the 
future. If any change takes place it will be in the direction of 
the unification of such control in the Department of Education 
and the extension of it to general education. Federal control 
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of particular phases of education is far less dangerous than 
would be federal control of the basic educational program of the 
nation. 

“4. The Report assumes that the Federal Government has 
some obligation to aid in the support of education in the states 
through grants of money, although it is distinctly stated that 
such grants shall not be ‘centrally administered’ nor directed to- 
ward specific educational purposes nor made contingent upon 
acceptance of standards by the states or the appropriation by the 
states of any specific amount of money. It is not easy to con- 
ceive the practical possibility of any federal grants ever being 
made for education in general without some specific legal supervi- 
sion of the manner in which such monies shall be used. The 
function of supervising the use of federal grants for education 
would naturally devolve on the Department of Education, thus 
making it a potent instrument for federal control. 

“5. A Department of Education, being a political institution, 
would not be entirely trustworthy as an agency for research and 
dissemination of information. The political bias and commit- 
ments of the administration would color its findings and propa- 
ganda rather than truth would be the result. Such propaganda 
in the hands of the Cabinet officer, with his means of reaching 
the public as well as the legislative ear, could easily become an 
instrument whereby the Federal Government would build up its 
educational power at the expense of State autonomy and suc- 
ceed in assuming ‘political control of the purposes and processes 
of public education.’ 

“Because in our opinion the proposal to establish a Department 
of Education in the Federal Government vitiates the arguments 
in Section One of this Report and contradicts the fundamental 
principle upon which it is based, we have recorded our vote 
against the Report as a whole. We offer as an alternative 
mechanism the development, by means of such an increase in 
appropriations and enlargement of personnel as will make it fully 
competent to carry on the functions which the Report assigns 
to an adequate federal headquarters for education, of the exist- 
ing Office of Education in the Department of the Interior, or in 
some other Department that a future reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government may create.” 
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Early in the majority report there is an outline of the history 
of federal relations to education in the states. This outline notes 
that every important federal educational act that has been passed 
since 1862 has followed the trend of encouraging some special 
phase of education. The terms imposed, and the administrative 
procedures required, the majority report states, have seriously 
invaded State and local autonomy. 

“The existence of a special federal subvention for a single 
aspect of education,” the majority report states, “has operated 
again and again within the states to emphasize that particular 
favored phase of education and to withdraw attention and sup- 
port from general education and from important aspects of the 
local school program which are not federally aided.” 

At another point in Section One of the majority report this 
statement is made: “The American people must face the prob- 
lem of conflict between our traditional policy of state and local 
autonomy and this growing trend toward federal centralization.” 
Farther on in the same section this is recorded: “It is the convic- 
tion of this Committee that harm results when intimacy between 
schools and their patrons and neighbors is disturbed by remote 
control of a distant authority.” 

Ninety pages of the majority report are devoted largely to 
argument to show that the Federal Government already has en- 
croached upon the field of education to such an extent as to have 
a deleterious effect upon its development along the accepted 
American plan. 

Further argument is presented in the majority report against 
this federal encroachment when it says: “Weakened personnel 
and local responsibility for so important a social function as 
public education may ultimately sap the foundations of popular 
interest and of support which historically have been among the 
major factors in the development by the United States of the 
most democratic system of education in the world.” 

“Education,” the majority report continues, “aims to improve 
the intelligence and character of public opinion itself. It is for 
this reason that the people of the United States have constantly 
sought to keep their educational system somewhat apart from 
political controversies and campaigns which affect the traditional 
functions of government.” 
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In the same section, the majority report states: “Any actual 
increases in power over education in the states which the Fed- 
eral Government has acquired have been gained under the guise 
of cooperative effort.” 

The development of administrative power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in highly specialized fields of education, is declared 
by the majority report to present “a threat that cannot longer be 
ignored.” 

After presenting in its lengthy first section various arguments 
against centralization of control or extension of federal encroach- 
ment in the field of education, the majority report in its second 
section then proceeds abruptly to sponsor just that centraliza- 
tion by the creation of a Department of Education with a Cabinet 
Officer as its head. This program, it is contended in the second 
section, would serve to check further attempts to extend federal 
control over the American school system. With this contention 
the minority report of Monsignor Pace and Dr. Johnson takes 
direct issue. 


NAME OF “N. C. W. C. REVIEW” CHANGED TO “CATHOLIC ACTION” 


The Administrative Committee of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has authorized a change in the name of the N. C. 
W. C. Review, official organ of the Conference. 

Beginning with the January, 1932, issue, the Conference maga- 
zine will be known as Catholic Action and the subscription price 
will be increased from $1.00 to $2.00 per year. The Bishops of 
the Administrative Committee are desirous of securing as many 
subscribers as possible among the Catholic clergy throughout the 
United States, in order that the programs and feature articles 
regularly appearing in the Conference magazine may be avail- 
able to and utilized by the pastors and their parish societies in 
organizing and carrying on parish Catholic action. The Adminis- 
trative Committee will seek the cooperation of the diocesan 
chancery offices to this end. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA OBSERVES FORTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY 


Exercises commemorating the forty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the Catholic University of America were conducted 
in McMahon Hall on November 13th. Distinguished Catholic 
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Church dignitaries, who had been in Washington for the annual 
conference of the American hierarchy, which concluded the same 
day, participated in the ceremonies. 

The exercises at the university constituted its principal ob- 
servance in connection with National Education week, which was 
being marked throughout the country all that week. 

The opening address was made by Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, 
vice-rector of the university, who discussed “The Early Days of 
the University.” He was followed by Dr. George Johnson, who 
spoke on “Religion in Education.” 

Mgr. Pace reviewed the history of the Catholic University 
from the time it obtained its charter from Pope Leo XIII. No- 
vember 13, he pointed out is the feast of the coming of St. 
Thomas, patron of all Catholic schools, thereby lending a duo- 
fold significance to the anniversary affair. 

Dr. Johnson, who is professor of education at the university, 
scored what he termed “bitter controversy between the sects,” 
which has had the effect of removing religion from the curricula 
of public schools. Directing boards, he said, in their efforts to 
maintain a neutral status of religion in the public schools, have 
reached the stage where practically all religious instruction is 
removed from the classes. 

Mgr. Patrick J. McCormick, a national authority on educa- 
tional problems, spoke on “Trends in Catholic Education.” 

Catholic University was inaugurated on November 13, 1889, 
in the presence of a distinguished audience, which included Presi- 
dent Harrison, Vice President Morton, members of the cabinet 
and bishops of the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Henry Hyvernat, internationally known authority on 
Semitic languages, is the only member of the original faculty of 
the university now living. He is now 73 years of age, and is still 
an active instructor at the institution. 

Dr. Hyvernat was the first to be appointed to the staff, and he 
believes he is the only surviving member of the audience present 
at the dedication ceremonies. The original faculty consisted of 
Bishop J. J. Keane, rector; Dr. Philip J. Garrigan, first vice 
rector; C. W. Stoddard, Rev. J. B. Hogan, Dr. Joseph Schroeder, 


Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, Rev. A. Orban, Rev. Hewitt, Dr. Joseph 
Pohle and Rev. George M. Searle. 
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CATHOLIC STUDENT WINNER OF ORATORICAL PRIZE 


For the fourth time in six years a Catholic student won the 
International Oratorical contest when Henri R. M. Van Hoof, 17- 
year-old student of the Roman Catholic Lyceum at Overveen, 
Holland, took first honors in the finals of the sixth annual com- 
petition at Washington, D. C., on October 24. Gerard Cournoyer, 
of the Seminary of St. Hyacinth, St. Hyacinth, in the Province 
of Quebec, also a Catholic, won second place. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


G. & C. Merriam Company of Springfield, Mass., publishers 
of Webster Dictionaries are this year celebrating a “centennial” 
in business. In 1831 George and Charles Merriam, young and 
enterprising printers of western Massachusetts, set up business 
as retail booksellers and publishers in Springfield. They began 
publishing in a modest way, notably an admirable series of school 
readers—the “Child’s Guide,” “Village Reader,” etc. Following 
the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the Merriams acquired by 
purchase from his heirs all rights in the publication which has 
made the name of G. & C. Merriam Company known the world 
over. These and many other other interesting facts are con- 
tained in an attractive brochure which has been prepared by the 
company to mark the hundredth anniversary of its establishment. 
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Current Developments in American College Sport, by Howard 
J. Savage, John T. McGovern, Harold W. Bentley. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1931. Pp. 58. Gratis. 


The place of athletic sports in the college program continues 
to be a problem of major concern for administrative officers, but 
it would seem that a satisfactory solution will be arrived at ere 
long. At least, this is the impression one gains from a perusal 
of the present bulletin which forms a supplement to the now 
famous Bulletin No. Twenty-three: American College Athletics. 

The information on which the present study is based was 
gathered from 164 institutions. Hence we have what may be 
considered a fairly accurate picture of the athletic situation in 
our American colleges. That picture reveals some striking 
changes in the attitude of students, administrative officers and 
the general public towards the whole question of college sports. 

As to the students, we are told that “recent years have brought 
a notable decrease of undergraduate interest in intercollegiate 
athletics.” Whatever be the causes, of which many assigned 
are discussed in the Bulletin, this reaction is regarded on the 
whole as a healthy sign. When it is accompanied, as it is in 
many cases, with an increased enthusiasm for intramural sports, 
it speaks well for the general character of the undergraduate 
body which too often, perhaps, has been caricatured as lacking 
in judgment and common sense. As the authors remark, “It 
remains to be seen whether the colleges, the alumni, and the 
public can keep pace with them (the undergraduates) .” 

So far as the college officials are concerned, we are told that 
“during the past two years, there has been renewed appreciation 
of the obvious fact that the responsibility for the conduct and 
values of college sport at individual institutions rests primarily— 
upon the president, and then upon the faculty and the officers 
of the athletic department.” This acceptance of responsibility 
on the part of the officials implies relinquishing the policy of de- 
pending, financially and otherwise, upon the alumni for the 
maintenance of a winning team and a decreasing tendency to 
saddle the blame upon said alumni when charges of commercial- 
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ization are brought against an institution. A better under- 
standing on the part of administration, athletic officials, and 
alumni, as to their several duties in the education of the youths 
enrolled at an institution will go far toward helping to build up 
a sound policy of college sports. Each of these groups, and par- 
ticularly the administrative officers and the alumni, will find 
their obligations stated in no uncertain terms in the present 
report. 

Other items of interest treated in the Bulletin include “Night 
Football,” which is properly stigmatized as crassly commercial, 
“Decline of Public Interest in Collegiate Football,” “The Pres- 
ent Status of Recruiting as Subsidizing,” and “The Endowment 
of College Sport.” 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Sex Instruction, by James J. Walsh, M.D. New York: Joseph 

F. Wagner, Inc., 1931. Pp. 219. Price, $2.00. 

In this volume we have brought together a number of chap- 
ters from the facile pen of Dr. Walsh which appeared serially 
in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review during the past two years. 
They served an excellent purpose in their original setting and 
we are glad to see them appear in this new form in which they 
will undoubtedly reach a wider circle of readers. When the 
reading public is deluged, as it is today, with a veritable flood of 
propaganda advocating a radical change in our attitude towards 
the problems of sex and especially towards the question of sex 
instruction for the young, it is a relief to find a qualified spokes- 
man from the ranks of the medical profession taking a conserva- 
tive stand in the matter. Needless to say, Dr. Walsh’s position 
is that of the Church. In fact, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that his work is an enlargement of the doctrine of sex 
instruction proposed in the recent Encyclical on Christian Edu- 
cation and in the decree of the Holy Office, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, its composition antedated both. 

Discounting the value of mere knowledge as a guarantee of 
right conduct, Dr. Walsh stresses the need of training in the 
practice of self denial and the elimination of sex incitements. 
His chapters on “The Dance,” “Reading” and “The Movies” 
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present a strong indictment of three modern pastimes which all 
too many parents are wont to look upon as entirely harmless for 
the young. 

The book is intended for parents and educators and to both 
classes it may be recommended without qualification. How- 
ever, its usefulness would have been doubled had the author 
provided it with a suitable index. A book of this type is not 
the sort that one reads once and then puts aside. It contains 
many items of information and many sound observations that 
the educator particularly will have occasion to refer to from 
time to time, but unless he is endowed with a good local memory 
he will often find it difficult to locate the material he is looking 
for. A good index would have helped to eliminate this annoy- 
ance. 

On page 193, line 4, for product, read produce. 

Epwarp B. JorDAN. 





Prose and Poetry for Précis Writing. Selected and edited by 
Irene Hill FitzGerald, M.A., and Robert H. Mahoney, Ph.D. 
The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C., 1931. Pp. 
xiii+184. Price, $1.25. 

This is a book one can warmly recommend. Though also, as 
we shall point out later, of more general value, it is specifically 
intended for use in the “high school and the junior college.” It 
is an instruction and exercise book in that form of prose compo- 
sition called “précis” writing, which “is an exact rendering of 
original material in a form so concentrated that only the essen- 
tials remain.” Other, though inexact, terms for it are summary, 
abstract, abridgment, but not outline, brief, nor paraphrase. It 
is in short what we more or less do every time we try to tell 
others the contents of a sermon, a story, an editorial, a play, or a 
conversation. It is a training especially in grasping and evaluat- 
ing the essentials of anything we hear or read, and in expressing 
these essentials clearly in our own words. The importance of 
some training of this sort in high school and college is self-evi- 
dent. 

The editors, in addition to a good definition of the précis, give 
several excellent examples of the various steps in the process of 
making one. These examples are so clear and practical that 
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pupils given the book should really be able to proceed without 
further help from the teacher. 

The bulk of the book, of course, consists of selections suitable 
for précis work. These are arranged according to difficulty and 
types. The types include: narratives, interest out of doors, his- 
tory, observations on life, literary comment, religious inspira- 
tion, letters, editorials, reviews and poems. The present reviewer 
cannot compliment the editors sufficiently for the choice of their 
selections. They are, first of all, so varied as to satisfy almost 
every taste and mood. Then they cover every type of writer, 
classical and modern, Catholic and non-Catholic. The judicious 
use of modern material is especially gratifying. Among modern 
Catholic writers we have, for example, selections from Katherine 
Brégy, John A. Ryan, Fulton Sheen, Sister M. Madeleva, and 
others. Belloc and Chesterton are included as a matter of 
course. Among modern non-Catholics we find selections from 
Willa Cather, Thornton Wilder, E. V. Lucas, etc. In this con- 
nection, it is well to remember that while the classical writers 
should form the background of training in the schools, it is no 
less vitally important that our schools also encourage sympathy 
and understanding towards the better living writers. 

The range of authors and literary types makes this book inci- 
dentally useful, too, for other than précis work. Specific literary 
types can be studied from it. Selections can be studied for 
literary appreciation. They can be made the basis for other 
very desirable composition work; such tangent subjects can be 
assigned as: the favorite figures in, e.g., the narratives, or the 
pupil’s own experience compared with one in the “Observations 
on Life,” ete. 

Nor should one forget to remark that the unusually fortunate 
choice of selections makes this a most companionable book to 
have lying about one’s desk. It helps to supply the odd minutes 
one has, and the many moods, with most stimulating reading. 

The format, too, is inviting. The book is a neat, rather small, 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered, blue volume. The paper, print, and 
spacing ease and delight the eye. And, incidentally, it is the 
first book in which this reviewer has not been able to find a 


typographical error. 
Ava. J. App. 
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Family Instructions in a New Way, by Rev. Edward C. Hearn, 
published by The Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 
West 71st St., New York, 1931. Pp. 327. 


The depression that has hit the Christian home is deeper, 
darker and far more drastic than the economic one through 
which the country is passing at the present time. The departure 
from those standards set forth by Christ Himself has shaken its 
unity and besmirched its sanctity. Anything that will aid in 
stemming the tide of modern paganism and will check its work 
of poisoning this fountain head of all corporate life is a boon 
to Nation and Church alike. Such a help will be found in Father 
Hearn’s recent volume, “Family Instructions in a New Way.” 
In his sixteen talks which comprise this volume the author 
touches on such moral and dogmatic principles as are most need- 
ful at the present time. With a refinement and an unction that 
stir the heart while they instruct the mind, these topics bespeak 
the zeal of their author. A copy of this book should be found in 
the library of every Catholic High School and College as well 
as on the table in every living room of our Catholic homes. 

Leo L. McVay. 





The Spiritual Direction of Sisters. Adapted from the Second 
Edition of Die Schwesternseelsorge of Rev. A. Ehl, by Rev. 
Felix Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Benziger Bros. 1931, New York. 
Pp. xix+483. 

Dr. Kirsch has done a real service to our Catholic Sisterhoods 
in preparing this treatise on the Spiritual Direction of Sisters. 
In an age such as ours, when the materialistic forces of modern 
paganism and the so-called New Humanism have assumed such 
a controlling position in school, hospital and other such fields of 
social action, it behooves the spiritual leaders to be more alert, 
more watchful that the Spirit that giveth life be not crowded out 
by the Letter that killeth. In Father Kirsch’s timely volume the 
Spiritual Directors and Superiors of our Religious Communities, 
as well as the members themselves, will find just the aid that is 
needed to protect and advance the “one thing necessary.” 

The volume is arranged neatly into six well-balanced sections. 
In the first the aim and purpose of the life of a Religious is ad- 
mirably treated and the need of its direction is made to stand 
out forcefully and clearly. The second section is an analysis of 
the means to be employed so that Spiritual Direction will realize 
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its important mission. Section III gives a masterful explanation 
of how to treat such cases as show a false idea of mysticism in 
the workings of their spiritual life. Section IV is a short but 
meaty treatment of the problem of fostering vocations to the 
Religious Life. Confessors and Directors of Children of Mary 
Sodalities, as well as those for whom these chapters were specially 
written, will find here a fund of information and suggestions that 
will aid greatly in the priestly labor of guiding others into re- 
ligious life. Section V presents the Canon Law governing Re- 
ligious Communities for Women in a terse and straightforward 
manner. The last section takes up a study of the Three Religious 
Vows and their consequent obligations. 

A copy of this excellent work should be in every convent. 
Often one is at a loss to know just what to give a Religious as 
an expression of one’s gratitude or as a gift at Christmas; here 


you have your question solved. 
Leo L. McVay. 





The Black Death and Men of Learning, by Anna Montgomery 
Campbell. Columbia University Press, New York: 1931. 
Pp. 210. Price, $3.00. 

Miss Campbell, assistant professor of history at New Jersey 
College for Women, has written under the guidance of Professors 
Lynn Thorndike and Austin Evans a most scholarly treatment of 
the Black Death as it affected the intellectual classes of Europe. 
This severely documented volume, with its useful bibliography 
of writings on the great plague, is published in the History of 
the Science of Society as an initial volume. Naturally the work 
has little place outside of the larger general and medical libraries, 
although it is packed with information concerning the universi- 
ties, physicians, and scientists of the middle of the fourteenth 
century, which no mediaevalist can well ignore. Indeed the 
names of surgeons, physicians, jurists, legalists, ecclesiastics, 
chroniclers, and historians who died of the plague, or who were 
associated with it as healers or annalists, offers a remarkable sur- 
vey of European culture. The student of mediaeval life who 
reads this volume might well supplement it by a perusal of Cardi- 
nal F. A. Gasquet’s The Great Pestilence (1893), republished as 


The Black Death (1908). 
RicHarp J. PuRcgELL. 
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Class Size in High School English. Methods and Results, by 
Dora V. Smith. The University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1931. Pp. xii+309. Price, $2.50. 

Someone has estimated that, if in the elementary schools of 
Chicago the standard class of 44 were raised to 46, approximately 
$9,712,350 would be saved (p. 23). Hence any scientific study 
like the present to determine how large a class can be taught 
effectively and which method seems best for doing so is worthy 
of notice. Such studies, though they cannot, of course, settle a 
matter like this with absolute finality, are yet immeasurably 
better than mere opinion and guesswork. 

After a brief chapter on present size of classes in high schools, 
this monograph describes in a comprehensive and scholarly sur- 
vey forty previous studies made in class size. The chief broad 
conclusion derived from these is that, contrary to general opinion, 
“The measurable results of instruction bear little observable rela- 
tionship to the size of class in which pupils are taught,” and 
that “large classes appear to learn as much as small classes,” 
and this to a considerable extent regardless of the method or the 
ability of the teacher (p. 82). (Large class seems to mean about 
fifty, and small, not more than thirty.) 

Taking this as an hypothesis, Dr. Smith, assistant professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota, experimented in 
1925-26 with two classes in ninth year English, one large, of 51, 
the other small, of 20, and repeated the experiment with classes 
of about the same size and quality in 1926-27. In this mono- 
graph she accurately describes her procedure (which was in every 
respect scientific), her teaching methods, and her results. The 
last, based on objective achievement tests, revealed, all in all, 
that the pupils in the large class learned about as much as those 
in the small one and benefited about as much in other respects, 
too. What specific differences and limitations there were, space 
does not permit to list here. 

A chapter entitled, “A Study of Techniques of Instruction 
Adapted to Larger Groups,” should offer some valuable hints to 
all teachers of large classes, especially those teaching English. 
This is also true of the lengthy Appendix, which reproduces tests 
devised by the author for the various literary and composition 
units. 
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The book has a good format, a detailed table of contents, a 
good bibliography and index, so that it is about as easy to handle 
as a monograph of so technical a nature can be. And, to con- 
clude, one can safely say that no one scientifically interested in 


class size can afford to ignore it. 
Ava. J. App. 





Educational Views of Benjamin Franklin, by Thomas Woody. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

The name of Benjamin Franklin suggests American diplomat, 
statesman and scientist. In preparing this volume on the Edu- 
cational Views of Benjamin Franklin, the author shows this 
famous American colonist in a less emphasized role, that of edu- 
cator. True it is that Franklin was not a professional educator, 
speaking or writing about the theory of education, but, like his 
contemporaries, Benjamin Rush and Timothy Pickering, he lent 
his every effort for the introduction of popular education in 
Pennsylvania. 

Franklin was not interested in an education that would pre- 
pare merely for college, but that would prepare for life. Accord- 
ingly, he proposed an academy for the education of the youth of 
Pennsylvania, which through the efforts of a number of leading 
citizens was opened in 1751, was chartered in 1753 and eventually 
became the University of Pennsylvania. His educational views 
had much in common with the sense-realists. In support of 
practical educational undertakings, he occasionally prepared 
plans, proposals and projects which have furnished the author 
much of the material for this work. 

This volume gives a comprehensive understanding of the edu- 
cational ideas of Franklin and his generation and should prove 
a valuable manual to the student of educational history who is 
interested in the ante-Revolutionary conception of education in 
America. 

Frank P. Cassipy. 





Rural Standards of Living, a Selected Bibliography, compiled 
by Louise O. Bercaw. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Miscellaneous Publication, No. 116. July, 1931. 


This publication of the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture should appeal to all who are interested in rural work. It 
contains 282 references to books, pamphlets, and periodical 
articles, practically all of which have been written since 1920. 
A fairly comprehensive digest of each reference is included in 
the booklet. A carefully prepared index gives the publication 
further value. It is deserving of wide distribution. 

Epcar SCHMIEDLER. 





Books Received 


Educational 


Anderson, John E., Ph.D.: Nursery Education. A publication 
of White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: The Century Co., 1931. Pp. xxi+-187. Price, $2.00. 

Barr, A. S.: An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Class- 
room Supervision. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 
Pp. xxv+399. Price, $2.50. 

Brubacher, John S., Editor: Henry Barnard on Education. 
McGraw-Hill Education Classics. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. x+298. Price, $2.25. 

Keatinge, M. W., M.A., D.Se.: Comenius. McGraw-Hill 
Education Classics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1931. Pp. 255. Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Espina, Concha. Edited by Wilhelmina Marie Becker, M. A.: 
Mujeres Del Quijote. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 
Pp. xvi+186. Price, $.96. 

Guerrero, Lina Jacob: Cuadritos Cortos. Easy Spanish Plays. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. 69. Price, $.60. 

Johnson, Edwin Lee, A. M., Ph.D.:Latin Words of Common 
English. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. viii+327. Price, 
$2.00. 

Keller, Rev. Harold E., M.A.: History of Pennsylvania. New 
York: William H. Sadlier, Inc. Pp. vii+199. 

Louwyck, J. H.: La Nouvelle Epopée. Notes and vocabulary 
by Henriette Moussiegt Dickman and Adolphe-Jacques Dick- 
man, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+215. 
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Margueritte, Paul Et Victor: Powm. Adventures d’un petit 
garcon. Notes and vocabulary by Louis A. Roux and Héléne 
Roux Wodehouse. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. ix+ 
192. Price $.76. 

Mason, Josephine Dwight and O’Brien, Gertrude E. A Prac- 
tical Reader for Adults. Book One and Book Two. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. 137 and 157 respectively. Price, 
Book One, $.72; Book Two, $.76. 

Matheny, William A., A.M., Ph.D.: Seed Dispersal. A Stu- 
dent-made Book. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Slingerland Comstock 
Co., 1931. Pp. 151. Price, $1.50. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., Ph.D.: Cathedral Basic Readers. Pre- 
Primer, Primer, Book One, Book Two, Teachers’ Guidebooks. 
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